THE PRIME MINISTER'S POSITION

Queen Victoria's words). Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, on
the one hand, and Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli on the other.1 Palmer-
ston went to the country in 1865, it was said, on the cry ofc Palmerston
and no Politics* or 'Palmerston and no Principles'.2

With the death or retirement of the old men, elections became a
personal contest between Gladstone and Disraeli. Even Lord Russell
noted the change, and the Duke of Bedford observed that neither of
them was fit for government.3 Disraeli in 1868 realised that his election
address was a manifesto to the nation, and secured Hardy's approval
of it.4 Gladstone in 1874 justified his announcing a new policy in his
election address by referring to the Tamworth Manifesto, and secured
the Cabinet's approval of large portions of it. 5 In 1880 he was no
longer leader, but the Midlothian campaign was an onslaught on Lord
Beaconsfield, and the question which electors asked themselves was
whether they wished to be governed by Lord Beaconsfield or by
Mr Gladstone. Lord Beaconsfield had appealed to them through his
election address. Mr Gladstone replied in his election address and from
numerous platforms.6 Mr Gladstone was preferred and became Prime
Minister by choice of the people.7

It was a necessary consequence that the Prime Minister should tour
the country, setting forth his policy, and asking the electors to support
his candidates. Queen Victoria, as might be expected, objected to the
innovation, and reproved Mr Gladstone in 1886 for speaking outside his
constituency, especially at the railway stations.8 Mr Gladstone replied
that he could willingly do without it: but since 1880 the leaders of the
Opposition * have established a rule of what may be called popular agita-
tion by addressing public meetings from time to time at places with which
they werenot connected. This method waspeculiarlymarkedinthecaseof
Lord Salisbury, as a peer, and this change on the part of the leader of the
Opposition has induced Mr Gladstone to deviate on this critical occasion
from the rule which he had (he believes) generally or uniformly observed
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